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Changing Rural America 


e by FERRY L. PLATT 


In June, 1934, urban America—painfully aware of its own 
relief load—congratulated country people upon their more 
teady access to basic necessities. ‘“At least farmers have enough 
to eat,” they said. Yet at that time 180 of the 215 counties re- 
porting as much as 24 per cent of their population on relief 
were agricultural counties. Of the others, two were urban 
counties and thirty-two were counties dependent primarily 
upon mining. 

Of course, in the nation as a whole the city has. had more 
relief cases in proportion to population than the country has 
had. But even before the drouths of 1934 and 1936 the most 
desparately needy communities were in the country. In the 
spring of 1935, more than two-thirds of the counties of South 
Dakota reported approximately one-third of their population 
on relief. In Iowa, the banner agricultural state of the nation, 
nearly one-fifth of the counties reported over 15 per cent of 
their people on relief. 

Apparently the peak of the drouth period has passed, the 
peak of the depression has passed. But back of the relief fig- 
ures are certain chronic ills, certain outstanding features of 
tural distress of which the relief figures were aggravated symp- 
toms. These chronic ills, these physical, social, economic mal- 
adjustments are significant to the well-being of the entire 
country. 
Most of us now realize that our broad fertile acres do not, 
as we had once supposed, guarantee security and reasonable 
Prosperity to those who dwell upon them. Nor to the rest of 
the population which depends upon them. We are concerned, 
genuinely although often ineptly, about the future of the farm. 
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Nevertheless, we cling to the vague but comforting tradition 
that most farmers own their own farms and work their own 
land, that country children are healthier than city children, 
that everyone living on a farm has enough to eat, that the 
country furnishes more than its share of the nation’s statesmen 
and leading citizens, and that all would be well if more people 
would only move back to the farm. 

This pamphlet is an attempt to outline the basic considera- 
tions behind ‘the farm problem’. 

Obviously, the farm problem is not one problem but many. 
Chronic ills differ from region to region. Temporary ills are 
frequently manifestations of deeper maladjustments which pass 
unnoticed ‘when times are good’, 

There are the migrant families, working in California's 
orchards and fruit farms, moving continually from camp to 
camp during the harvest season, living in temporary huts, 
drinking water from open ditches. There are the Iowa corn 
growers, driven into bankruptcy and tenancy by the collapse of 
the war-time price of land. There are the subsistence home- 
steads in the Kentucky hills, where a family grubs a scant living 
from a few acres of gullied hill-side. ‘There are the dairy 
farms, equipped at great expense to supply cities with clean, 
germ-free milk, but now threatened with loss of trade by these _ 
same cities whenever the dairymen try to raise prices to a point 
which will give a fair return on their investment. There are 
the Alabama cotton croppers, barely kept alive during the 
growing season with supplies furnished by the landlord, re- 
ceiving at the end of the season less than enough to pay for 
their. ‘furnish’, There are Kansas wheat growers who suffer 
from crop failure when the rainfall is scant and suffer from 
glutted markets when the rainfall is good. Generalizations 
cannot apply to all such local situations; nevertheless local 
situations lend themselves to certain fair generalizations. — 
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The Soil 


When ‘Uncle Joe’ Cannon said, ‘‘Posterity has not done 
jmuch for me and I don’t intend to do much for posterity,” he 
‘stated the principle upon which our natural resources have 
|been exploited. Land has been wasted as well as forests and 
‘minerals. No one cared about the waste as long as there was 
new land to receive those driven from their ruined acres. To- 
day the situation has changed. Today, when the good earth 
is washed or blown away from under their feet, many rural 
inhabitants have no other place to go. 


Impoverishment 

During decades of cultivation, rare minerals have been taken 
from the soil and sold in distant cities in the form of grain and 
meat and fiber. Often no provision was made for the return 
of the minerals to the soil. Even such a relatively young state 
as Indiana reports declining yields per acre during the last 
twenty years. Southeastern cotton states report a constantly 
deteriorating crop due to long years of soil depletion. Some 
areas that used to be fertile now produce no crop at all unless 
they receive heavy and costly application of commercial fer- 
tilizers. In other localities, the land has been completely worn 
out and left to grow up in weeds and bushes. 


Erosion 

Even more serious is wind and water erosion, carrying away 
the whole top soil. Top soil is a relatively thin layer of highly 
specialized earth essential to plant growth. Heat and cold, 
water and plant decay, acting on the underlying deposits, have 
produced top soil at an estimated rate of one inch in some 
10,000 years. It was built up under the protection of forests 
and native grass. Since the forests and the grass were re- 
noved, rain and wind have been carrying it away much faster 
han it is being formed. 
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According to the National Land Planning Committee, 35 
million acres of land have already been put out of cultivation 
by water erosion, another 125 million acres are very badly 
damaged, and another 100 million acres are suffering. In ad- 
dition, the wind threatens to transform into dust bowls and 
sandy wastes large areas of the Great Plains and semi-arid 
West. This erosion has occurred, for the most part, after only 
100 years of cultivation, and in a nation with not over 360 
million acres suitable for the efficient production of crops. 
Morris Llewelyn Cooke, formerly of the United States Rural 
Electrification Service, warns that we have only “twenty years 
of grace.” If we fail to reduce erosion within that time, large 
tracts of land will have been made as permanently uninhab- 


itable as the man-made deserts now found in parts of Africa 
and Asia. 


To avoid such catastrophe, farmers are forced to adopt prac- 
tices of fertilizing, cropping, and cultivating which will main- 
tain the soil. But such practices are expensive, especially on 
the more seriously eroded land. For the last fifteen years at 
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least, American farmers have been too hard-pressed financially 
to assume any avoidable expense. Farmers on run-down land 
are least able to rehabilitate their acres. Tenants operating 
on one-year leases and heavily mortgaged owners, struggling 
to meet annual interest payments, are driven to mine the soil 
for the biggest return without regard to ultimate effects. If 
the soil is to be preserved for use by the next generation, it 
appears that either farm income must be raised sufficiently 
to cover the expense of soil maintenance, or direct govern- 
mental assistance must be offered. 


Furthermore, erosion control usually requires a return to less 
intensive use of the land. Hence, more acres may be necessary 
to support a family which, of course, means fewer farms in any 
given region. For example, it is estimated that if the High 
Plains are put back into grazing—as now seems advisable— 
they can support only about two-thirds of their 1930 popula- 
tion. Under present conditions, it will be difficult for the dis- 
placed third to find work elsewhere. Those who remain will 
be scattered still more thinly over the land, adding to the 
difficulty of maintaining social contacts and institutions. 


Mistakes in land use and land settlement are not easy to 
remedy. However, dust storms, inducing pneumonia in their 
victims; gullies, eating out the foundations from under homes, 
schools, and churches; floods, inundating whole cities; farmers, 
eking out a mere subsistence on barren fields—these are but 
the beginning of travail, unless soil destruction is stayed. 


Land Prices 

_ Meanwhile, unstable land prices add to the farmer’s uncet- 
tainty. According to the Federal Census, between 1910 and 
920 the average price per acre of land rose faster under war- 
spired speculation than during the whole preceding sixty 
ears. By 1935, the price had fallen again below the 1910 figure. 
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Usually farmers do not pay cash for land. They make a 
down payment and offer a mortgage for the balance. During 
the last fifteen years the price drop wiped out equities and 
destroyed years of savings for thousands who had started to 
buy land. If this catastrophe effected only land speculators it 
might be viewed with equanimity. But it also effected families 
who want to work and live upon their own land. 


Farm Machinery 


And Unemployment 

In spite of soil depletion, production per farmer has in- 
creased rapidly in the last fifty years. One reason is that more 
productive strains of plants and animals have been developed. 
But an equally large contributing cause of increased produc- 
tion is the introduction of power-drawn labor-saving machin- 
ery. However, labor-saving machinery threatens to bring not 
shorter hours but unemployment to the farmer. Recently the 
combine banished the hobo harvest-hand from the midwestern 
wheat fields. Soon the mechanical cotton picker may drive 
tens of thousands of share-croppers from the southern cotton 
fields. Still more labor-saving machinery without shortened 
hours will no doubt increase rural unemployment, and thus — 
will crowd more farm boys into the city to over-load further 
the city labor market. | 


Cost 2 

This increased mechanization of agriculture also obstructs 
the entrance to a farming career. Machinery is expensive. ; 
Furthermote, its efficient use demands large acreage of costly 
land. Even with the reduced land values reported in the 1935 
Census of Agriculture, the average value per farm of land and 
buildings only, was $6,087 for the whole East North Centra 
Census Region and $7,954 for the West North Central Censu 
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Region, together embracing the territory from Ohio and Mich- 
igan west to Kansas and North Dakota. In the Pacific Region, 
the average was $11,099. When stock and machinery are added, 
the better farms in the rich corn belt are valued at $50,000. 
Thus, there is a growing improbability that the average farm 
family can, in a whole life-time, accumulate the capital neces- 
Sary to own efficient machinery and enough land for its effi- 
cient use. 


The farmer is ceasing to be both capitalist and laborer. In 
California, where the average value of land and buildings per 
farm is the highest in the nation, the property-less wage-earner 
makes up 57 per cent of the farm labor force as against 26 per 
cent for the nation as a whole. Conditions among. this agri- 
cultural proletariat are not unlike the worst conditions among 
the industrial proletariat. In the Corn Belt with its high valu- 
ations per farm, tenancy rates are approaching those of the Old 
South. The Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union holds that in 
cotton farming the only alternative to the exploitation of ten- 
ants and day-laborers on the plantations is the cooperative 
farm, with several families together owning and operating 
capital large enough for efficient use. Most farm leaders hope 

for the preservation of the family farm unit, but in country as 
in city the new machinery is undermining old social and eco- 
nomic forms. 


Markets 


In recent years difficulties in marketing agricultural products 


have received more attention than farm unemployment or soil 
depletion. Formerly pioneer farmers were less concerned with 
markets because their families consumed most of their prod- 
ucts. Even today the farm family uses some of its own prod- 
‘ucts. But unless farm people are to make their own clothes 
out of home-spun, doctor their own diseases, and dodge their 
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taxes, some of their farm products must be sold and the pro- 
ceeds used to pay for needed goods and services. A decent 
standard of living on the farm is dependent on a good market 
for farm products. 


Foreign Markets 
Since Colonial days, foreign outlets have furnished an im- 
portant part of our market. For more than a century, Amet- 
ican cotton has dominated the world cotton trade. After the 
Civil War, cheap western lands were opened to large scale graz- 
ing or cultivation with new labor-saving machinery, without re- 
gard for permanent damage to the soil. Under such operation, 
American producers of wheat, beef, and lard undersold Euro- 
pean producers even in Europe. By 1900, however, the free 
land was gone. Capital charges, taxes and other costs were 
rising, fertility was declining. The American advantage in the 
European market, and with it the American export trade, 
slowly declined. The World War sent American food exports 
sky-rocketing again, and not until 1930 had the total volume 
of American agricultural exports subsided to the pre-war level. 
The farmer’s inability to adjust to this loss of world markets 
has been a major factor in his distress since 1920. To reduce 
production, farmers cannot suddenly discharge employees and 
let relief agencies take care of them, as industrial employers 
may do. On the typical farm, the farmer himself and _his - 
family constitute most of the labor force. There is no one to 
lay off. Moreover, individual farmers lacking as they do cen- 
tralized organization cannot significantly reduce production to 
maintain prices, in the way that semi-monopolistic industrial 
concerns can:do. For instance, when the manufacturers of 
farm machinery, having a semi-monopoly, decided to maintain 
¥ prices through the depression by reducing production, their de-— 
a cision easily controlled the number of wheat drills on the — 
market. But if Farmer Brown, a small producer, decides to 
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cut his wheat acreage in half to support prices, no broker on 
the Chicago Board of Trade even hears of his decision. Hence, 
when falling foreign markets heaped up agricultural surpluses 
and depressed farm prices, farmers maintained or even in- 
creased production in a vain attempt to keep gross income up. 
Thus surpluses were heaped higher, and prices fell lower. 


Influence of War on Markets 


Fear of war has been largely instrumental in the recent de- 
velopment of European agriculture and in the consequent fall- 
ing away of our foreign market. European nations are build- 
ing up their own agriculture in order to be able to feed them- 
selves in case of blockade. Moreover, even if foreign powers 
wish to buy American products they cannot do so unless we 
reduce tariffs and allow them to exchange their goods for ours. 
The War left the world owing immense debts to America, 
debts which could be paid only by goods sent to us. In an at- 
tempt to protect American industry, tariffs against imports 
were raised to prohibitive levels, preventing the payment of 
the debts which we still insisted must be paid. Such imports 
as did enter the country were used largely to reduce the debts. 
Little was left to be exchanged for American agricultural ex- 
ports. 


The South was most seriously affected by this reduction of 
the foreign market because about one-half of its major product, 
cotton, is produced for export. Cotton enjoyed no spectacular 
war boom, but its post-war sales were handicapped by this trade 
situation. Other countries seized the Opportunity to produce 
cotton for the nations which could not buy from America. 
Especially since 1929, cotton production has increased rapidly 


in Russia, Brazil, and various parts of the British Empire. The — 
sale of American cotton abroad was difficult even at the prices | 
which prevailed before the New Deal—prices which meant. 
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loss to southern land-owners and bare subsistence to tenants. 
The price-raising efforts of the AAA further encouraged foreign 
production. In brief, the low world market ptices combined 
with the present comparatively high cost of production in the 
Old South mean under-fed tenants. Reduction of production 
costs through the installation of machinery means the further 
eviction of tenants who must then become under-fed relief 
clients. If the price of American cotton is higher than other 
cottons on the world market, then this high price means the 
loss of world markets, reduced production, the eviction of 
tenants, and under-fed relief clients. Under King Cotton all 
roads seem to lead to rickets, although some take a longer 
way round. 


Domestic Market 


The domestic market cannot easily take the total American 
product at reasonable prices. There are various factors behind 
this restricted domestic market. In the first place, efficiency de- 
mands that gasoline-consuming tractors displace corn-eating 
horses. Over 32,000 acres needed in 1919 to produce food for 
horses and mules was not needed for that purpose in 1933. 
In the second place, the number of human consumers is in- 


creasing less rapidly. The declining birth rate and the restric- 


tion of foreign immigration support the prophecy of a very 
slow rise in total population until about 1960 and then a slow 
but accelerating decline. In the third place, the American 
masses cannot afford the agricultural products they need. If 


all Americans could afford the diet described by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as ‘‘adequate at moderate cost,’ it is esti- 


mated that the food could be raised on the 1930 acreage, but 


the increased demand for vegetables, fruit, meat, eggs, and 


dairy products would require more intensive cultivation and 


demand a 40 per cent increase in the agricultural labor force. 
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If the minimum income for a family of four were $2,000, this 
prescribed diet would presumably become general. Even the 
cautious Brookings Institution found that in 1929 we had re- 
sources to raise all family incomes in the lower brackets to 
$2,000 without reducing any incomes in the higher brackets. 
However, this method of raising the domestic market for agri- 
cultural products is not an immediate hope for agriculture. 


But high distribution costs—as well as low incomes—stand 
between the farmer and his prospective customers. Ever since 
the World War, less than half of the consumer's price for ten 
major food products has represented payments to the original 
producer. On the other hand, ten major food processing cor- 
porations did not let their profits fall below 7 per cent in the 
worst year of the depression. At the same time city children 
were under-fed because of high food prices and country chil- 
dren were deprived of schools because of low farm prices. 


Thus, in summarizing the present situation of the agricul- 
tural market, it is plain that the farmer has a personal stake in 
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measures to revive international trade, in measures to raise 
living standards of the urban masses, and in measures to re- 
duce the toll collected on the road between agricultural pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 

When these problems are solved, the farmer may produce 
abundantly and hope for a fair return from his labor. Until 
they are solved, American farmers can easily overburden the 
market, depress prices and undermine their own living stand- 
ards. The various farm organizations agree that some control 
of supplies to the domestic market is necessary, although they 
disagree as to the manner of exercising it. Any sort of control 
must give an answer to controversial questions, such as: At 
what level shall prices be stabilized? Shall the large or the 
small farm be favored? How much corn_and hog production 
shall be transferred from the relatively prosperous Iowan to 
the poverty-stricken Alabaman who has been forced out of the 
world cotton market? No way out of the agricultural dilemma 
is easy but when we look at rural living standards, we see that 
some ways must be taken. 


The People 


In 1930, about one-quarter of the American population lived 
on farms, facing directly the problems here presented. These 
farmers have been doing increasingly efficient work. Whereas 
in 1870, one-half of our total labor force was still required in 
agriculture, by 1930 only one-fifth of all the gainfully em- 
ployed were farmers and they were piling up unsaleable sur- 
pluses in the agricultural markets. For more than a generation, 
relatively fewer people have been needed on the farms, and for 
forty years young people from the large farm families have 
streamed into the cities. Until about 1912, farm children 
were so numerous that in spite of cityward migration, farm 
population rose slowly but consistently. Between 1912 and 
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1930, migration to the city was so heavy that, in spite of the 
high rural birth rate, the number of people on farms slowly 
declined. 


Effect of Urban Migration 

Recent intelligence tests have been interpreted to mean that 
this migration drew the best blood to the city and left an in- 
ferior strain of humanity behind on the land. Leading rural 
sociologists such as Sorokin, Zimmermann, Brunner, and Kolb 
agree that this interpretation is not established in fact. Some 
tests, they state, were biased against the country, and others 
indicated that townspeople had superior educational advan- 
tages rather than superior innate ability. In the urban migra- 
tion, the country lost some of its least desirable as well as some 
of its most desirable elements; it retained many of those best 
endowed for rural success as well as those who were too slug- 
gish to move. Rural America is still socially and intellectually 
productive. Facts from many fields—government, literature, 
art, business, religion—support the thesis that American rural 
people, when not excessively handicapped by economic and 
social disadvantages, are able to contribute generously and to 
share freely in the intellectual and spiritual life of the modern 
world. 

Since 1930, the cityward migration has been reduced, and 
during 1932 it was even reversed. Farm young folks stayed 
at home, and older brothers and sisters returned reluctantly, in- 
creasing the number to be supported by the old farm. The — 
city’s unemployed retreated to the country, especially to the 
poor farming regions where abandoned land could be obtained — 
cheaply. Consequently, schools were over-crowded and relief — 
loads increased in what were already our most needy rural 
communities. Today, two million young people are dammed 
up on the farm, ready to flood into the city at the first oppor- 
tunity for employment. 


! 
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Their Income 


Many of these young persons now living on the farm but 
Waiting to get back into the city could remain in the country, 
if farm income were higher. Federal records indicate that in 
only two years since 1900 has the average farm inhabitant re- 
ceived as much as two-thirds of the average per capita income 
for the total population. In 1932, it was less than one-third 
the national per capita income. Levin, Moulton, and War- 
burton, investigating comparative incomes for the Brookings 
Institution, calculated that in 1929 the average per capita in- 
come of urban people was $908, while that of farmers was 
$273. This discrepancy in income is not explained wholly by 
the fact that the very large incomes are-concentrated in the 
city. The average family on the farm had less income than the 
average family in the city. Among the lower half of the farm 
families there were no incomes in excess of $910, while among 
the non-farm families the incomes of the lower half reached as 
high os $1890. Only about one-tenth of the farm families had 
income over $2,500 while one-third of the non-farm families 
were above that figure. This rural poverty was not limited to 
the South. In only eleven states did the per capita farm in- 
come average over $500. In only two states did the per capita 
non-farm income fall below $500. This farm income included 
the value of farm products consumed on the farm and the 
rental value of the farm house as a home. 


Such difference in income has often been justified on the ~ 
ground that rural people have lower food and rental costs 
than urban people. The Brookings study grants these advan- 
‘tages, but sets over against them lower costs in the city for 
: qual medical, educational, recreational, and cultural services. 
The report concludes, “All in all, it is doubtful if a dollar on 
he fatm is any more effective than a dollar in the city.” 
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The Lengthening Shadow of 
FARM TENANCY AND INDEBTEDNESS 
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The amount of land, actually owned by farmers is calculated as follows: From 
the total value of farm real estate are subtracted the total value of leased 
land and the total mortgage-indebtedness against owner-operated land. 


Their Freedom 


Naturally, the farmer is losing his economic independence 
under such circumstances. In 1880, 25 out of 100 farmers 
were tenants; by 1930 the number had increased to 42 out of 
100. Between 1930 and 1935, the proportion remained prac- 
tically unchanged, partly because the Agricultural Census of 
1935 included for the first time a large number of part-time 
farms or little tracts devoted to gardening and chicken raising. 


This swelled the number of ownet-operated farms because 


these. plots were commonly owned by the wage earners who 
operated them. Even so, in the North and West where tenancy 
has always been less prevalent, the figure continued to climb, 
28 out of 100 in 1930, 30 out of 100 in 1935. It was a decline 


in the South from 55 to 53 out of 100 which held the national — 
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THE BLIGHT OF LOW FARM INCOME 


PERCENT-OF FARMS WITH A GROSS ANNUAL INCOME OF LESS THAN $1,000 IN 1930 
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figure steady. The cotton reduction program reduced an in- 
definite number of former tenants to the grade of day-laborers, 
or even eliminated them from cotton culture altogether and 
threw them on relief rolls. It is a sobering picture: In the 
North, more and more farms being swallowed up by tenancy, 
in the South, thousands of individuals being turned out onto 
relief rolls. 


Causes of Tenancy 

From 1900 to 1925, the tenancy rate rose very liele. Op- 
timists proclaimed the reality of the agricultural ladder. About 
a third of our farmers, they said, are on the lower rung, young 
fellows renting land until they earn enough to buy it; the other 
two-thirds, by industry and thrift, have climbed to the higher 
rung of land ownership. However, Brunner and Kolb, in- 
vestigators for the Hoover Commission on Social Trends, give 
another interpretation. Even in those good years low incomes 
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and speculative land values made it increasingly difficult for 
the farmer to own his land. He faced the dilemma: remain 
a tenant or go into debt to buy a farm. American farmers took 
the latter course. From 1900 to 1920, so many farmers decided 
to buy their land on heavy mortgages that mortgage indebted- 
ness was multiplied nearly two and a half times. This buying 
on borrowed money temporarily slowed up the rise of the 
tenancy rate, but since 1925 tenancy has resumed its steady 
climb. 


In fact, if increasing tenancy and increasing indebtedness 
are considered together, the farm operators’ equity has been 
declining in every decade since 1880. By 1930, in South 
Dakota, Illinois and Iowa, three of our most fertile states, the 
equity to less than 30 per cent of the land remained with the 
farm operators. The three states in which farmers still had 
the equity to over 70 per cent of the land were states with 
relatively unproductive farms—Maine, New Hampshire, and 
West Virginia. The American farmer has faced another hard 
dilemma: Cultivate poor land and be free of landlord and 
money-lender, or work good land and become subject to them? 


Results of Increasing Tenancy 


Here are a few snapshots of the results of this growing de- 
pendence: O. E. Baker of the Federal Bureau of Farm Eco- 
nomics estimates the average annual payment of interest and 
rent to absentee non-farm landlords and mortgage-holders dur-_ 
ing the twenties at about $1,800,000,000, nearly a sixth of the 
annual gross farm income in these years,.... A Montana study _ 
reports hindrances to the development of local land policies 
because much land is owned by absentee landlords with whom 
it is difficult to deal.... A Tennessee study reports that farm 
standards of living in the more fertile parts of the state ar 
lower than in the less fertile parts, because of higher tenanc 
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rates and rental charges in the better farming sections . . . 
Repeated studies by the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search indicate that, when more than one in five of the farm: 
Operators are tenants, the tenant participation in the commun- 
ity institutions declines. Tenants, moving on the average of 
every three years, cannot give steady support to farm organiza- 
tions, churches, or other local societies . . . . The nation has been 
shocked by evidence that Arkansas landlords dominate local 
peace officers and can deny even constitutional rights to their 
dependents. 


Their Homes 


Under the social and economic disadvantages described in 
the last three sections, one-third of the nation’s school children 
are being reared. It is calculated from the 1930 Census that 
people in the cities of over 100,000 population are raising only 
80 per cent of the children necessary to reproduce themselves, 
while the farm population is raising one-half more than enough 
to maintain its own numbers. The city’s future citizens are 
being reared in the country. ; 


Present high rural birth-rates probably reflect the delayed 
spread of birth-control information outside of the cities, and 
the poor economic condition of masses of rural people. How- 
ever, the country offers certain natural advantages for the 
‘rearing of children which may permanently encourage higher 
tural birth-rates. In the country, there is room to play. In the 
country, there should be ample fresh food, although often 
‘there is not. The farm boy or girl begins to do economically 
useful work before the average city boy or girl, and is therefore 
‘somewhat less expensive to rear. On some farms child labor 
is exploited, but the work which children do with their parents 
on the typical family farm has practical educative value diffi- 
cult to duplicate in the city. Farm work involves the co- 
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operation of the whole family more often than does city work. 
This cooperation binds the rural home more closely together 
. with the result that broken homes are only half as frequent in 
the country as in the city. 


However, counterbalancing these natural advantages of rural 
homes are certain disadvantages due to social and economic 
handicaps. Rural people have less ready access to physicians 
and hospitals than city people, and rural public health facilities 
are very poorly developed: since 1929, rural infant mortality 
rates have been running higher than urban rates; deaths from 
more easily controllable diseases, such as typhoid, dysentery 
and malaria, are much more frequent in the country than in the 
city. Moreover, relatively few rural mothers have the household 
conveniences with which urban mothers lighten their house- 
work. Public libraries are not generally available. Cultural 
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Opportunities—art museum, theater, opera, concert—are lim- 
ited. Formal recreation is almost non-existent in many rural 
communities. Such opportunities as do exist, must be inex- 
pensive and often are cheap. The movies, road houses, pool 
halls and public dance halls in the country are no worse than 
their city models, but they may represent all the recreation 
which the community offers. In spite of these handicaps, some 
communities have built attractive cultural and recreational pro- 
gtams, living evidence of the aspirations and the capacity of 
rural people. 


Their Education 


The character of rural schools further handicaps the rearing 
of rural children. (In these sections on Education and Reli- 
gion the word rural is used, as in the United States Census. 
reports, to include open country and towns under 2,500 popu- 
lation.) In 1932, over 60 per cent of our rural elementary 
schools were one-teacher schools, and nearly 15 per cent had 
only two teachers. At least half of these cannot be consoli- 
dated into larger units because there are not enough children 
within traveling distance of one school to justify a larger or- 
ganization. In the typical one-room, one-teacher school, there 
are few quiet study periods for pupils, and recitation periods 
must be brief. Equipment is scanty, terms are often short. 
Even the best trained teacher would find her ingenuity baffled 
by the situation. Fortunately, a great many teachers in rural 
Schools do have ingenuity. They frequently make up in dili- 
gent application and resourceful management for some of their 
deficiencies in equipment and training. Nevertheless, in spite 
of noteworthy exceptions, the average rural teacher is poorly 
paid, inexperienced, and inadequately trained. A study of 
120,000 rural teachers in 1930-1931 revealed that only one- 
nitd of them had had as much as two years of education be- 
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yond high school, although this mark had been reached by 
nine-tenths of the elementary teachers in cities of over 10,000 
population. 


This poor showing does not indicate lack of concern for 
education on the part of rural communities. Repeated studies 
show that rural people pay higher taxes in proportion to in- 
come than city people—and vote the taxes themselves at the 
school meeting. School and road taxes are the chief items in 
the rural tax bill. Until the price slump of 1929 completely 
broke rural tax-paying power, notable educational advances 
were being made through the consolidation of elementary 
schools, the formation of rural high schools, and a general 
elevation of school standards. However, the class which gradu- 
ates from rural elementary schools this year will have received 
most of its education under a school program seriously cur- 
tailed by the depression. These children will never have a 
chance to get a better elementary education. 

For higher education the federal and state governments 
maintain the Land Grant Colleges. These colleges offer advanced 
education in agriculture, more extensive than that offered any 
other non-professional vocation. For its technical progress, 
American agriculture is deeply indebted to these institutions. 
In their fields, barns, and laboratories, scientists have conducted 
for the farmer experiments he could not have conducted for 
himself. Well-equipped Home Economics Departments have ~ 
performed similar services for the home-maker. In social and 
economic spheres, however, their leadership has generally been — 
none too progressive, although more social interest has been — 
noted recently. Among the anti-liberal influences on these — 
campuses are the Military Departments, whose two-year ele- 
mentary courses are compulsory in most Land Grant Colleges. 
‘Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota, all noted for their 
socially-imnded rural populations, have reduced the influence 
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of the military by making these courses elective rather than 
compulsory. 


Moreover, through Extension Departments, these colleges 
reach out to the countryside and carry on the most influential 
organized adult education in the nation. The Departments 
draw their data from State Experiment Stations and research 
bureaus of the United States Department of Agriculture which, 
in fact, do most of our basic research in agriculture. Tax sup- 
ported County Farm Agents and Home Demonstration Agents 
bring the Extension Department specialists and their ideas di- 
rectly to the farm people. Rural men, women and children 
organized in Farm Bureaus, Home Economics Clubs, and 4-H 
Clubs, cooperate closely with the County Agents. -- Until the 
New Deal, this machinery was used largely to spread technical 
information about production, markets, and farm and home 
management, but since the New Deal, it has also assisted in 
popularizing the government's program. 


From the time of their founding, the older farm organiza- 
tions, notably the Grange and the Farmers Educational and Co- 
operative Union, have also stressed an educational program for 

‘their members. In general, these agencies are more critical 
of the government policy than is the Farm Bureau. All three 
organizations support the cooperative principle, and among 
them have built up a cooperative movement which enrolls 
almost one-third of our farm operators. 


Adult education is no new thing in the country. 


Their Churches 


; Rural people are, by reputation, exceptionally religious, yet 
the Federal Religious Census of 1926 found proportionately 
more city than country people on the church rolls. In cities of 
over 25,000 population, 59 per cent of the adults were mem- 
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bers of church or synagogue, whereas in the wholly rural coun- 
ties, church membership equalled only 44 per cent of the 
population. Church membership and church attendance in the 
country are declining. Douglass and Brunner warn city 
churches of difficulties which will arise as church interest 
weakens among rural young people who migrate to the cities. 

Some rural areas are too thinly populated to support 
churches. The low proportion of church members in the Range 
country is partly due to this cause. Also, the Every Gommunity 
Survey of Maine in 1930 found that one-fourth of the rural 
townships—with average population of less than 300—were 
under-churched. 

Furthermore, open country churches are usually too small 
to afford a full-time resident pastor. In all of South Dakota, 
a strongly rural state, there are two churches for every pastor. 
In Missouri, one open-country minister out of five lives in his 
parish, and over 70 per cent of the open-country churches have 
preaching services only once a month or less. The average 
rural pastorate lasts less than three years. A minister who 
comes to a church only once a month for less than three 


years can hardly become a pastoral counsellor to his people. 


nor a community leader in his parish. 
Demands on the Laity 


Heavy demands are made on the purse of the rural laity. 
The church budget, small though it is, must be distributed 


among so few families that contributions per family must be 


high. Heavy demands are also made on the time of the rural 


laity. One-eighth of the members of rural churches serve as 


officers or teachers of Sunday schools, and on any Sunday they 
are conducting two-fifths of the rural Sunday schools without 


benefit of clergy. “The universal priesthood of all believers,” 


is realized here more than in well-staffed urban churches. 
In spite of such strenuous lay efforts, the number of open 
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country churches declined approximately 10 per cent between 
1924 and 1930. When the open country church closes, some 
farm people drift into nearby town churches, but many remain 
permanently unchurched. Especially in the vicinity of the 
larger towns, there are likely to be large unchurched farm 
populations. H. Paul Douglass has said, “The killing range 
of the town church is usually longer than its service range.” 

The small-town churches labor under the same handicaps as. 
the open-country churches, although in lesser degree. More- 
over, the average town contains four or five competing 
churches, some of which are kept alive by Home Missionary 
funds from the several denominations. Obviously, this competi- 
tion divides financial and human resources, and prevents any 
church from feeling responsible for the whole community or de- 
veloping an adequate community program. However, some pro- 
gress is being made in this direction. In 1928, 82 per cent of the 
Community churches were rural churches. In over 100 com- 
munities Larger Parishes have been organized which furnish 
a staft of specialized religious workers to serve the total need 
of the community. 


The Ministers’ Training 

Ministers, in these difficult fields, are poorly paid, although 
their salaries compare well with the average income of their 
parishioners. ‘These ministers, like other rural professional 
workers, are often under-trained. The last complete data, col- 
lected by the Federal Census of Religions in 1926, indicated 
that 22 out of every 100 white rural ministers had both col- 
lege and seminary degrees and another 25 had either one de- 
gree or the other. Brunner and Lorge, in 1936 surveyed again 
the 140 typical rural communities on which part of the rural 
findings of the Hoover Commission on social trends was based. 
hey found that the educational qualifications of ministers had. 
tisen sharply in these communities during the depression. 
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Forty of each 100 ministers had both college and seminary 
degrees, and 25 more had one degree or the other. Weaker 
rural churches had been closed and an over-supply of ministers 
had forced better trained men into rural churches. 


Rural Sunday Schools—without professional leadership— 
and rural churches—without community responsibility—have 
been unable to furnish adequate character training for youth 
or adequate social vision for adults. The state, through the 
agencies described in the previous section, is intervening to 
supply these needs. This substitution of state direction for 
leadership once supplied by the church arouses misgivings 
among the historically minded. They recall that the tax-sup- 
ported church was once abolished because it repressed the 
moral and social ideals of non-religious groups. Now non- 
religious groups are again directing moral and social ideals. 
The question arises: Can tax-supported schools and colleges 
dominate the activities fostering social and moral ideals, with- 
out repeating the old mistakes? A confident affirmative answer 
is not yet possible. 


On the other hand, the inability of the Church to meet the 
total need is apparent. Some expansion of governmental re- 
sponsibility seems necessary. This will require a new division — 
of function and a new basis of cooperation between church 
and state. Whatever the new arrangement may be, a more 
effective church organization with a clearer and more compre- _ 
hensive message is essential if the church is not to become a — 
secondary influence in the community, entirely overshadowed. 
by the state. For that stronger church, a stable rural con- 
stituency is needed, economically able to support a more ade- 
quate program. This economic stability is the concern of the 
state, and the action of the state is the concern of the church, 
so that the ‘religious’ man is forced to concern himself with’ 
the political and economic questions of his day. 
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Areas for Constructive Action 


The thoughtful reader will not expect that a panacea for all 
the problems here discussed can be briefly formulated. This 
pamphlet will have fulfilled its function if it shows its readers 
the seriousness and the complexity of the problems affecting 
American agriculture and gives orientation and stimulation to 
detailed study of specific issues. We may, however, outline 
certain areas in which solutions are being sought with prospect 
of some success. We begin with the simpler and more im- 
mediate possibilities. 

1. The church must continue its spiritual and moral min- 
istry to rural people, relating its message more directly and 
concretely to their whole everyday life. To do this, it may 
sponsor study groups on issues of immediate significance, which 
study will seek programs of action and promote them. Some 
tural churches have added to their usual services occasional 
forums in which the expression of all shades of opinion is en- 
couraged. This many-sided expression stimulates — public 
thought on Christian social responsibilities and fosters under- 
standing among groups of differing opinions. 

2. The church has led many communities to improve their 
recreational, social, and cultural facilities through deliberate 
effort. Community Councils representing all community or- 
ganizations are avoiding conflicts among these agencies, are 
ascettaining community needs, and assigning responsibility for 
meeting these needs. 

3. No doubt rural churches in needy communities must 
continue to receive assistance from wealthier churches through 
Bcc Missionary funds. The churches so aided, however, 
hould be chosen on the basis of their ability and intent to 
serve their communities. More denominational competition 
hould be reduced. For further community development, state 
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and federal aid for rural schools, public health departments, 
and public libraries deserve serious consideration of both rural 
and urban people. 

4, Rural and urban churches alike need to support social 
measures, which have a special bearing on agriculture. War 
and the threat of war, tariff policies, race prejudice, living 
standards of the urban masses, and policies regarding money 
and credit—these all have specific effects on rural well-being, 
which should be borne in mind when is issues are treated. 

5. The decentralization of industry and the establishment 
of small factories in rural communities are being given official 
encouragement by the government, although it is not yet certain 
to what extent such reorganization is practicable. Special care 
must be taken against the exploitation of the small, scattered 
labor forces in rural factories. Perhaps processing plants for 
local agricultural products operated under the cooperative con- 
trol of local farmers, as is done in Denmark, may be the most 
beneficial form of industrial organization. 

6. Farmers have proved the value of economic cooperation. 
The name “Cooperative,” is now so popular that it is used for 
advertising purposes by strictly capitalistic ventures. To avoid 
misunderstanding, the approved principles and the socially re- 
constructive possibilities of cooperation must be continually 
taught. Neglect of consumers’ cooperatives by rural people 
and deprecation of agricultural producers’ cooperatives by 
urban people need to be replaced by mutual assistance. . 

7. A discriminating social conscience needs to be developed — 
regarding the farmer’s right to higher prices, the amount of — 
prtice-rise which is just, and the distribution of the benefits of © 
higher farm prices among large and small farm operators and 
farm laborers. Various proposals to control agricultural prices 
should be judged on the basis of these moral principles as wee 
as on grounds of economic practicability. 
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8. A new land policy, retarding erosion and directing land 
to its best use for society as a whole, must be developed. 
Federal supervision and aid will be necessary, but much local 
control can be retained through state rural zoning plans, such 
as those developed in Wisconsin and New York. Resettle- 
ment opportunities must be provided for those who are crowded 
out of eroded regions. 


Conclusion 


We have viewed certain common features of rural distress, 
not dwelling on the misery in share-croppers’ huts or migratory 
labor camps, nor on occasional brilliant examples of rural suc- 
cess. We have seen that every year our rural population are 
driven to destroy more of the soil on which they live, and 
every decade they sink into deeper dependence on money- 
lenders, landlords, and even pay-master. Their physicians de- 
sert them, their churches decay, and in recent years even their 
schools decline. 

But we have also observed that this one-quarter of our popu- 
lation with its relatively few young adults labors long hours 
on widely scattered farms to support a relatively large number 
of children and aged. We have seen their capacity indicated 
by their courage and resourcefulness in economic crisis. We 
have seen that our rural population conducts churches which 
can afford little pastoral service, leads the nation in church 
union ventures, makes wide use of opportunities for adult 
education, pioneers in the development of cooperatives, main- 
tains farm organization, studies economic problems, develops 
legislative programs and elects representatives to carry them 
out. Such people are not peasants, with subservient spirits, 
narrowly provincial prejudices, and unchangeable attachment 
‘to the old ways. The American farmer is not yet “stolid and 
stunned, a brother to the ox.” Not yet. 
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